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PRISONERS’ BASE 
By Joserpn Lee 


I first played Prisoners’ Base thirty-seven vears ago, and the 
last series of games of it that | have plaved so far was last sum- 
mer. | have plaved the game with three on one side and two on 
the other, and I have played it with as many as fifteen on a side. 
| have played it against opponents ranging from the then captain 
of a university football team to children four vears old. I have 
played it in the city, in the country, and on the beach. I think I 
may say that I have had at least a long and varied, and I think I 
may add, an intimate acquaintance with the game; and I believe 
it to be one of the very best games there are. It has not, it is true, 
the strenuousness of the great ball games—football, baseball, hockey, 
and basket ball; and it does not, accordingly, supply the moral and 
mental training that these games afford. Neither has it the ex- 
hilaration of coasting or swinging on a trapeze, or sliding down 
the cellar door. It occupies an intermediate position between what 
might be called the games of character and the games of impulse, 
requiring considerably more concentration than the latter, while 
being of less studious and careworn physiognomy than the former. 
I think it is an admirable game for all ages and both sexes, and for 
almost any time of the year. But its especial importance is in fill- 
ing in, for boys and girls who need some good strenuous game 
for the sake of their moral and intellectual development, those 
interstices of time that come between the seasons ruled over 
mightily by the great national games. It is especially valuable, 
for instance, during the latter part of the summer vacation, after 
baseball has waned and when the gibbous football is still so dis- 
tant that the light of its dawning is not yet to be seen above the 
autumn horizon. Among the boys that I know there is a period of 
lawlessness setting in with perfect regularity about September first, 
and it is only postponed to that date because of strenuous nautical 
pursuits that occupy the preceding six or eight weeks. But at 
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whatever time of year the flat season comes, it is extremely im- 
portant that some live game shall be ready to seize and occupy 
the space. 

Prisoners’ Base can also do a great service in filling in other 
gaps, for instance, the great void left in the life of the boy who 
is not by nature an adept at the dominant games of ball. A boy, 
for instance, who does not take to baseball is left almost without 
resources during the spring, and the same is true during the fall 
of one who does not take to football. ‘A third kind of gap is a 
gap due to characteristics of an age period, a gap occupying with 
many boys almost the whole of the Big Injun period, from six to 
eleven, between the imaginative games of childhood and the com- 
ing of the real spirit of team play at the latter age. 

Of course there are other games that can occupy this position 
of gap-filler; but I would insist very much upon the fact that 
among any given crowd of children there will not be many such 
games, and probably not more than one or two. There is no use 
in looking for a hundred games; what we want now to find is one. 
We want a game that they will live for in the daytime and dream 
of nights—something they will plav in season, out of season, and 
between seasons—on the playground and in the street, on their 
way to school, during recess, and on the way home, before break- 
fast and after supper—a game, in short, that will be, for its par- 
ticular crowd and during the particular times when it is needed, 
not merely a game, which may be played if you feel like it, but 
“the game,” of which real life for the time being consists. 

These are the reasons why I have thought a short account of 
the game of Prisoners’ Base may be of use to those interested in 
the playground movement. 

All people who have played Prisoners’ Base have a particular 
brand of the game that they have played, and many such will dis- 
agree with my particular brand. All I say in favor of my own 
is that it is a good one.- If anybody has a better, let them by all 
means introduce it on their own playground. 

The game is played by two sides as nearly equal as possible, 
generally selected by choosing up. One side lines up, along what 
I will call the base line, at each end of a rectangular ground, lined 
off as clearly as may be. The first object on each side is to make 
runs, that is, to pass over the intervening ground and cross the 
opponent’s line and back again without being caught. 

The rule about catching is that anv opponent who has left his 
line after you have left yours can catch you, and that you are 
caught if, when chased, vou put one foot over the side line. (Run- 
ning over the side line after you have freed a prisoner or caught 
somebody, or at anv time when you are not being chased, does not 
count.) You are safe, however, after you have crossed the oppo- 
nents’ line until you start to run back again. On the way back 
you cannot make a capture or free a prisoner, and you can be 
caught by any opponent who left his own line after you left yours; 
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he is not obliged to have left his line after you left that to run 
back. (Some people have this rule the other way, namely, that 
you cannot be caught on your way back from making a run ex- 
cept by an opponent who has left his own base line after you have 
left it.) The catching should consist simply in tagging and not 
in grabbing hold of an opponent and reciting any ritual signify- 
ing capture, inasmuch as the latter procedure is apt to result in 
torn clothes and lacerated feelings, and gives a great advantage 
to big children playing against smaller ones. 

Three runs made by any one player entitles him to choose any 
one of the other side as prisoner, and the rule sometimes is that 
he can instead use the runs to free a prisoner of his own side. A 
player caught after he has made one or two runs has to begin 
over again. A player who has been caught also becomes a pris- 
oner, and the object of the game is to capture the whole of the 
other side. 

As soon as any member of a side gets caught, he is put in what 
is called the prison; that is to say, he has to put his foot within a 
prescribed space or touching a stone or stick or something desig- 
nated for that purpose. When a second prisoner is caught, he puts 
his foot in the required place, and the one who was caught before 
is allowed to stretch out as far as he can toward his own side, pro- 
vided he touches some part of his companion. The same thing 
happens when a third is caught and with any subsequent captures, 
the last prisoner always going next the prison, so that the line of 
prisoners when a side is getting beaten finally stretches a consid- 
erable distance back toward its own base line. 

After the first prisoner has been caught the game usually 
centres more upon the attempt to free the prisoner or to prevent 
his being freed than upon the endeavor to make runs. The method 
of freeing is simply for a member of the prisoner’s side to run 
down and touch him (alwavs touching the one on the end of the 
line when there are several), without being caught before he does 
so. After freeing a prisoner a player cannot be caught until he has 
returned to his own side and come out again, and the prisoner him- 
self also has a free pass home. The same immunity is enjoyed by 
a player who has caught another player, and it is of course also the 
rule that after catching somebody or freeing a prisoner a player 
must return immediately to his own side, and that he can neither 
free nor catch anybody else till after such return. 

The interest of the game depends very much on locating the 
prison in such a wav as to give the right balance between the 
forces of offense and defense. If it is placed close to the base 
line of the side by which the capture has been made it is almost 
impossible to free the prisoner if there is any defense at all. The 
game is often spoiled by this mistake; I remember many hours of 
my early youth being spent in, durance not only vile but often ex- 
tremeiy cold as well as uninteresting. The prison accordingly 
ought to be placed some distance out from the line. On the other 
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hand, it must not be placed too far out, for if it is it becomes 
impossible to win the game, because the line of prisoners, when the 
side is nearly all caught, then extends to a point so much nearer 
their own base line than to that of their opponents that even the 
slowest runner on the losing side can get down and free a prisoner 
before the fastest runner cn the opposite side can get out to stop 
him. The art of laying out the ground is to have the prison 
placed far enough out to make the freeing of the first prisoner 
reasonably easy, without being so far out as to make the catching 
of the last one impossible. In general the game can be made lively 
and comparatively unscientific by making the distance between the 
base lines (the lines on which the two sides are lined up) short, 
the field wide, and the prisons far out; and can be made more dif- 
ficult and less eventful by making it long and narrow, with the 
prisons close in. If this latter tendency is carried too far, how- 
ever, freeing prisoners and making runs become at last impossible 
and the game is entirely stopped. I think, as a rule, the ground 
should be about square and of such a length that the prisons can 
be put out a fair distance—say, one-sixth of the length of the 
ground—from their respective base lines, and yet leave such a 
space between each prison and the opposite base line that when all 
but one of either side is captured, the end of the line of prisoners 
will stretch just past the middle of the field toward their own base. 
The object in having the line of prisoners thus stretch a little past 
the middle of the field is in order to give the slowest runner on 
the side that is being beaten a fair chance to free a prisoner as 
against the fastest runner on the other side. The ideal handicap, 
I suppose, is reached when these two, starting from their respec- 
tive base lines at the same moment, would exactly meet at the end 
of the line of prisoners. 

There is no necessity, however, of getting these dimensions 
exact, and it would be a great bore to change the length of your 
field with every change in the numbers playing. The practical 
way to do is to lay out your ground about square, put the pris- 
oners out about ten feet if the ground is sixty feet long, and if 
you find that the line of prisoners stretches down so near the other 
side that nobody can win the game, lengthen the ground or draw 
the prison in a little. On the other hand, if you find the pris- 
oners are not getting freed but are standing a long time, move 
out the prison, and if vou find that nothing much is happening at 
all, shorten and widen the ground. The game of course is at its 
best when there is most going on and of the most thrilling sort 
—a lot of plavers making runs and freeing and defending pris- 
oners—with flight and rally, charge and rout, and triumph and 
despair. 

The game is capable of a very considerable degree of organi- 
zation, but children left to themselves will not organize it too 
thoroughly, and it would lose from being played in the thor- 
oughly scientific spirit of the modern college game. 
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“ They begin their education when they begin to play; for play not only 
affords an outlet for their energy, and so supplies one great means of growth 
and training, but places them in social relations with their mates and in con- 
scious contact with the world about them. The old games that have been 
played by generations of children not only precede the training of the school 
and supplement it, but accomplish some results in the nature of the child 
which are beyond the reach of the school..—HAmILTON WriIGHT MABIE. 


The end of the work ot the Playground Association for the first calendar 
year is now approaching, and with it the opportunity is now presented for re- 
newing subscriptions for the second calendar year. 

The Playground Association of America has made marked progress and 
attainments beyond our expectations. The work has been started and de- 
veloped in many new places throughout the United States and Canada. 

A list of the members is presented in this November number, not only in 
recognition of subscriptions to the work heretofore, but in such form that 
each member may know who are the other members in the same city. 

Please to renew your subscriptions, and kindly ask those among your 
acquaintances who should be friends of this movement, but who have not 
thus far allied themselves with the work, to become subscribers. We shall 
be glad to send a copy gratis to any friend named by you. The Christmas 
time is the time to help children throughout the country to satisfy their child- 
instinct for play during the coming year. 

The Playground Association of America has received a gold medal for 
part of its exhibit, illustrated herein on page 12. Mr. Chase, who made the 
model miniature playground, was assistant director of the Jamestown Exhibit. 

The Editor will be happy to receive offers from different cities to supply 
all the copy necessary to some one number of THe PLayGrounp, which will 
then be devoted for the given month to the interests of the city supplying 
the copy. 











EDUCATION BY PLAYS AND GAMES— 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., New York and Boston, have recently pub- 
lished 
EDUCATION BY PLAYS AND GAMES 
BY 
GeorGE ELLtswortH JOHNSON 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PLAYGROUNDS, RECREATION PARKS, AND VACATION 
ScHoots, Pittspurc, Pa. 


Man plays only where he is a human being in the fullest sense of the 
word, and he has reached full humanity only when he plays. This proposition 
will acquire great and deep significance when we shall learn to refer it to the 
doubly serious ideas of duty and destiny. It will then sustain the entire super- 
structure of esthetic and of the yet more difficult art of life-—ScHILter. 


INTRODUCTION 
By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL 


We have here at last a curriculum of plays and games, graded by age 
from infancy to middle teens, and also analyzed so as to show the chief 
mental and physical activities involved in and developed by each of them. 
Not only age and sex but season as well is taken into account. It is essen- 
tially a new book with a field of its own. Within the past decade the litera- 
ture on plays and games has grown to formidable proportions. Anthropolo- 
gists have collected and described hundreds of them as found in China, Japan, 
and India, in Europe and America, in towns and cities, and among savage 
races. The history of many of them has been traced back to dim antiquity, 
and some have been shown to be survivals of forms of ancient rites, initiation 
ceremonies, types of industry long superseded, etc. From Herbert Spencer to 
Groos the theory of play—its origin, meaning, and educational value—has been 
a theme of steadily increasing interest, and there are various theories by no 
means as yet harmonized. It was reserved, however, for Superintendent 
Johnson to make the results of these studies practical for teachers and par- 
ents. Some ten years ago he spent a year in gathering nearly a thousand of 
the most important and widely diffused plays and games, of which he then 
eliminated more than half to find those that were most representative and 
important. These he carefully analyzed in order to show what muscular 
activities, limbs, parts of the body, what psychic qualities (such as reason, 
memory, attention, skill, accuracy, honor, emulation), and what kind and 
degree of knowledge of mathematics, language, geography, history, etc., each 
developed; graded and marked them, as it were, upon these scales, and thus 
determined at what age and stage of development each was capable of its 
maximal educational value. Since this work began he has shown great tact 
and originality as a school superintendent, in using portions of this choice 
repertory of plays and games to supplement and also to stimulate school 
studies by organizing playgrounds, clubs, rooms, hours, courses; and here 
we have the results of both by his study and experience combined and prac- 
tically correlated with the studies and grades of school work. 

It goes without saying that such a manual should be read by all intelli- 
gent teachers and parents, and that to open-minded educational leaders it 
suggests important modifications of schoo! work, which when made will tend 
to greater economy of mental effort, and, by turning on the great motive 
power of the play instinct, give increased efficiency to instruction and to learn- 
ing, and will make headway against fatigue, perhaps the greatest of all ob- 


stacles in the child’s pathway. 
G. STANLEY HALL. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, 
WorcesTER, MASSACHUSETTS. . 
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BROOKLINE PLAYGROUNDS 


Excerpt from reprint from The Brookline Press, April 5, 1907, 
article by Desmond Fitzgerald. 

It is much better that playgrounds should be widely scattered. 
This will be apparent after a moment's reflection. A playground 
should act as a constant temptation for the child to play out-of- 
doors. In order to act in this way, it must be close at hand. It is 
therefore wise to begin by securing areas in or near the thickly 
settled portions of the town and then in their wilder portions, 
which will, with the increase in population, soon give place to brick 
blocks and paved streets? 

The information as to Brookline’s playgrounds is here repre- 
sented in tabular form, giving the dates of purchase, areas, and 
costs of the playgrounds already acquifed by the town: 


BROOKLINE PLAYGROUNDS. 


Area 
Date cf _— St 
Name Acquisition Sq. Ft. Acres Cost 
Brookline Avenue............. 1371 193,153 4-4 $51,989.15 
ye a. ee are 1871 229,394 5-3 45,878.80 
Cowan Lot..............2+02+2-* 1836-1898 350,888 8.0 18,728.80 
DSN Soo ois ci ann awa eae 18gQI 170,099 3.9 40,000.00 
Devotion. Strect......<.ss0sses I8gQI 263,292 6.0 61,000.00 
Newton Street................ 1899-7902 5,445,000 125.0 58,307.09 
CN Se tka eicieereniscens 1g00 46,021 1.0 11,505.25 
Washington Street............ 190! 182,235 4.2 29,094.10 
ee a, re IgOI 247.760 5.7 45,000.00 
Boylston Primary School..... 1QOI 17,046 4 15,000.00 
PGES © TMs 66 00 nie ss ote 1903 356,370 8.2 60,000.00 
ANNA Fo se Son ie pease 1903 46,389 1.0 20,000.00 
NS nae ete ee a 190.5 1,450,009 33.0 150,000.00 
RE As oes pups rah eee ete 1905 73,142 1.7 10,000.00 


The above table does not, of course, include many of the smaller 
open spaces and triangles owned by the town. 
In addition to the playgrounds already established and above 


mentioned, the Park Commissioners have two or three other pieces 
of land under consideration for parts of the town not already pro- 
vided with playgrounds, or where additions are necessary. 
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MEMBERS OF PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION 


STAINING MEMBERS, PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


Name Amount. Name. Amount. 
Dr. Annie J Anderson. ..... $10.00 <A. Hemenway, 
Joshua L. Bz oseees 1000 J. L. Hudson. 
Miss Fanny M. sss $000 Mrs. Richard M. Hoe........ 
Mrs. Jul. Be 10.00 Richard M. Hoe............. 10.00 
Eugene M. Bernard.......... 10.00 James Loeb....... iooss TOD 
Mrs. James Tilton Bowen. 10.00 Mrs. Frank M. Lupton. 20.00 
Ham ilton Carhartt 10.00 Mrs. Marvin T. Lyon 10.00 
Say. SR as alow ssonee 2900 Miss &. F. Mason. ........... toe 
Columbus P] ayground ‘Ass'n. 10.00 Miss Ida Mason 25.00 
Frank A ; 10.00 Mrs. Samuel Mather......... 10.00 
Robert W de Forest.......5. 7000 Mrs. W. C. Osbornm.......... 2500 
Norman W. Dodge 10.00 Henry Phipps 50.00 
H. Hartley Dodge...... . 2500 Gifford Pinchot.............5 1000 
Mrs. Samuel Bown Duryea. ee ee 
Samuel S. Si hen ie tet 10.00 Jesse M. Potts. er biome ne 
Mrs. Rayner Frank 10.00 Mrs. Raymond Robins....... 10.00 
Mrs. J. Mahokn Forbes...... 10.00 Seth Thayer Stewart 10.00 
W. Gillette.................. 1000 William R. Stewart 10.00 
SE Oe CM icvccccsasscsenen< SO Te Me SOR cisiccccccywas 10.00 
Miss Mary A. Goodman...... 10.00 Mrs. W. C. Wittemore 10.00 
E. S. Harkness.... .. 10.00 W. C. Wittemore 10.00 
Mrs. Charles J. Hattield. . 100 «6. NN. Warten@..s.iccsccscss TORO 


MEMBERS OF THE PLAYGROUND ‘ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


CALIFORNIA, BAKERSFIELD: Irma Weill; LOS ANGELES: Warren C. Eberle, 
Bessie D. Stoddart; MILL VALLEY: Dr. Annie W. S. Anderson; PASADENA: 
Barbara Blankenhorn; RIVE rer comes, Mills; SAN FRANCISCO: Board of 
Education, Miss A. L. Griffith, A. J. Todd, George C. Turner; STANFORD UNI 
VERSITY: Mrs. J. M. Cushing; W ATERMAN: William T. Randall. 


COLORADO, DENVER: Mrs. George J. Boal, Mrs. Ida L. Gregory, Elizabeth 
McMechen, R. W. Speer; GREELEY: Vernon McKelvey. 


CONNECTICUT, ag te Miss A. M. Barbour; HARTFORD: Mary A. Good- 
man, G. A. Parker, W. T. Twitchell, Willis I. Twitchell; LITCHFIELD: Frederick 
A. King: NEW HAVEN: Alexander Cummings, Prof. Irving Fisher, Henry W. 
Farman: NEW BRITAIN: F. G. Platt; WATERBURY: Newton Hine, John M. 
Lewis, Jr.; WINSTED: D. C. Case, Florence Sampson. 


DELAWARE, WILMINGTON: Edward R. Mack, The West End Reading Room. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON: William H. Baldwin, C. E. Beckett, 
Aldis B. Browne, Mrs. Aldis B. Browne, Fred G. Coldren, Senator W. Murray 
Crane, Dr. Henry S. Curtis, Judge W. H. DeLacy, Hon. John W. Foster, Alice 
Ives Gilman, Edward S. Gilfillan, Wallace Hatch, B. F. Johnson, Dr., Richard 
Kingsman, George M. Kober, Commissioner H. B. F. Macfarland, Mrs. Evelyn 
Clark Morgan, Ellen Spencer Mussey, Gifford Pinchot, James B. Reynolds, C. H. 
Rudolph, Miss I. I. Russell, Edgar I). Shaw. C. W. Skinner, Dora Smith, E. E. 
Stevens, Dr. Rebecca Stoneroad, Major R. Sylvester, Mrs. Helen R. Tindall, Mabel 
T. Towner, Mrs. Phebe Votaw, Clara Van Trump, James Walker, Charles F. Weller, 
Mrs. W. C. Wittemore, Mr. W. C. Wittemore. 


GEORGIA, ATLANTA: Joseph C. Logan, T. H. Kriegshaleer. 


ILLINOIS, CARROLLTON: Mrs. Henry T. Rainey; CHICAGO: Tane Addams, G. B. 
Alleck, Dora Allen, A. M. Alexander, Ella Bowser, Clarence Buckingham, Bureau 
of Statistics, Orrill M. Clark, E. B. DeGroot, Dr. E. G. Foster, J. Frank Foster, 
Harriet Fulmer, Lucy Page Gaston, Frederick Greeley, W. Hart, Charles R. Hen- 
derson, Amalie Hofer, Charles L. Hutchinson, Dr. Henry F. Kallenbery, S. W. 
Lamson, Adolph Linick, Henry C. Lytton, Mary McDowell, Julian W. Mack, Mrs. 
Frank H. Montgomery, Mary S. Shelden, Graham Taylor, Henry W. Thurston, 
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Mrs. Raymond Robins, George FE. V incent, Ella Flagg Young, George Zepin; 
JOLIET: John A. Lang, MOLINE: ©. Z. Cerwin; OAK PARK: Daniel G. 
Frenc h, George Sinden; PEORIA: Gerald Smith; PONTIAC: Mrs. Mary C. 
Bourland; WEST DE KALB: Jessica Foster. 


INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS: Mrs. Emma Eckhouse, Dr. Robert Fischer, Edna G. 
Henry, Alexander Johnson, H. D. Tutewiller. 


IOWA, CEDAR RAPIDS: May F. Frick; SIOUX CITY: E. E. Stacy. 


KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON: Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, W. W. H. Mustaine; LOUIS- 
VILLE: Lafon Allen, Bernard Flexner, Olivia E. Henderson, Frances Ingram, 
Thomas D. Osborne. 


LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS: W. O. Hart, Eleanor McMain. 
MARYLAND, BALTIMORE: John W. Garrett, Robert Garrett, Mrs. Horatio W. 


Garrett, Mrs. George Frame, John M. Glenn, Theodore Kistler, Jasper M. Law- 
ford, J. W. Magruder, Alice E. Robbins, Mrs. S. Sonneborn, H. Steele, Miss M. 
B. Stewart, D. C. W. Thon, Mrs. George Tram, Richard J. White; CHEVY 
CHASE: Mrs. E. E. Stevens. 


MAINE, BAR HARBOR: Mrs. J. T. Bowen; SKOWHEGAN: Louis H. Coburn; 
LEWISTON: Royce D. Purinton; PORTLAND: H. E. Baker, H. S. Braucher, 
Edwin P. Wentworth. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ATTLEBORO: C. F. Coyhindale; BOSTON: Rev. Frederick B. 
Allen, Charles W. Birtwell, Jeffrey R. Brackett, Ellery H. Clark, M. E. Crafts, 
Frank A. Day, Mrs. R. L. DeNormandie, Mrs. Ludwig Eiseman, Kenneth B. 
Elliman, Mrs. James T. Fields, Ginn & Co., Helen F. Green, E. B. Hero, Richard 
C. Humphreys, Marian C. Jackson, Sarah Lawrence, Joseph Lee, E. F. Mason, 
Ida Mason, Mary L. Merriam, Anna W. Metcalf, Mrs. Frank King Nash, Robert 
Treat Paine, Dwight H. Perkins, C. P. Putnam, Mrs. F. C. Shattuck, Miss Z. D. 
Smith, Maud Summers, Ezra Ripley Thayer, B. S. Turner, Nathaniel J. Young, 
Frank J. White; BROOKLINE: Harriet A. Cummings, R. S. Douglass, Frederick 
L. Olmstead, Jr., John C. Olmstead; CAMBRIDGE: Annie E. Allen, Mrs. Charles 
Almy, James Barr Ames, Mrs. J. G. Brooks, George Gibbs, Jr., Mrs. Robert S. 
Morison, John_ Nolen, Prof. D. C. Sargent: CHARLESTOWN: Walter J. Phelan; 
HYDE PARK: G. E. Johnson; LEE: John H. Chase; LEXINGTON: Ellen 
Towers: LYNN: Dwight L. Rogers; MILTON: Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes; READ- 
VILLE: A. Hemenw: ay, Jr; ROXBURY: Roxbury Neighborhood House, Mary 
S. Rousmaniere; SALEM: Harlan P. Kelsey, G. 8. Maxwell; SPRINGFIELD: 
Frances E. Cheney, J. H. McCurdy, Wilbur F. Gordy; PITTSFIELD: W. C. 
Stevenson; WALTHAM: W. M. D. Parkinson; WEST SOMERVILLE: O. E. 
Warfield. 


MICHIGAN, AU SABLE: H. Kimball Loud; BATTLE CREEK: Dr. J. H. Kellogg 


DETROIT: Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, Fred Butzet, Hamilton Carhartt, Bernard ri) od 
burg, J. L. Hudson, Mrs. Francis M. Lightner, W. C. Martindale, Tracy N. 
McGregory, Dudley W. Smith, Margaret Stansbury, Katharine B. White; FLINT: 
Carrie E. Billings, Fred W. Brenman; GRAND RAPIDS: Charles H. Cogshall, 
Sol A. Cohen, Dr. Collin H. Johnson, Frank H. West. 


MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS: E. T. Booth, Caroline M. Crosby, C. W. Keyes, 
Louis W. Rapeer; ST. PAUL: A. W. Dunning, Arthur Leland, Charles Weinhager. 


MISSOURI, COLUMBIA: Clark W. Hetherington: KANSAS CITY: C. S. Bishop, 
Dr. M. J. Exner, S. C. Stulz; ST. LOUIS: Dwight P. Davis, Mrs. E. D. Delbolf, 
Mrs. Mark Hollingshead, Charlotte Rumbold, Albert B. Wegener, E. S. Wilson. 


NEBRASKA, OMAHA: Harriet Heller, Draper Smith. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, CONCORD: Mrs. Henry‘ Ferguson, Miss H. L. Southgate; 
CORNISH HILLS: Albion E. Lang. 


NEW JERSEY, BOONTON: Mrs. William Herbert; CAMDEN: P. S. Messersmith; 
EAST ORANGE: Board of Playground Commissioners, George T. Hepbron; 
GLEN RIDGE: Mrs. J. P. Gardner; HACKENSACK: Eugene M. Bernard; 
HADDONFIELD: Margaret Bancroft; HOBOKEN: Mrs. A. Alexander; LAKE- 
WOOD: Mrs. Doctor Frank; MONTCLAIR: Mrs. M. M. LeBrun, Miss S. Minnie 
Wiggins; NEWARK: A. G. Balcom, Mrs. Samuel Clark, Dr. L. Dennis, William 
B. Gwinnett, Mrs. J. Higbie, David F. Kelly, James Marshall, Judge Sweeney, 
Charles G. Titsworth, Randall D. Warden; PLAINFIELD: Hugh F. Fox; 
PRINCETON: Mrs. C. B. Spalen; SHORT HILLS: William Fellowes Morgan: 
tiga al 0 Mary B. Allen; TRENTON: E. Mackey; UPPER MONTCLAIR: 
Mrs. C. Meeker. 


NEW YORK, ALBANY: Jesse M. Potts; BROOKLYN: Emma Arnold, Mrs. Tunis 
G. Bergen, Frances S. Boulton, John H. Chase, Rev. Simon R. Cohen, Fannie- 
belle Curtis, Mrs. Theodore R. Davis, Katharine Drier, Mrs. Samuel Bown Duryea, 
Mrs. George White Field, Mrs. Frank M. Lupton, Mabel E. Macomber, Mrs. K. 

Montgomery, Fred T. Sherman, Seth T. Stewart, Elizabeth Y. Van Doren; 
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BUFFALO: John A. Howard, Jr., E. R. Thomas; CORTLAND: Albert Steb- 
bings; GENEVA: A. P. Rose; HASTINGS-ON HUDSON: R. R. Reeder; 
HORNELL: Mrs. Annie C. Ety; LAWRENCE: George C. Rand; MT. VER- 
NON: F anny M. Bean; NATTITUCK: Mrs. A. Lupton; NEW PALTZ: Myron 
T. Seudder; NEW YORK CITY: William H. Allen, Sadie American, C. S. An- 
drews, Mrs. J. L. Arnold, Mrs. Jul. Beer, Josephine Beiderhase, J. Howard Brad- 
street, Genevieve Brandt, C. S. Brownson, James M. Carrington, S. B. Chapin, 
William P. Clyde, C. A. Coffin, Elizabeth B. Curtis, Robert W. DeForrest, Robert 
L. Dickinson, M. Hartley Dodge, Norman W. Dodge, Charlotte Ehrlicher, Dr. 
George J. Fisher, Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, E. S. Harkness, Archibald Hill, 
Richard March Hoe, Mrs. Richard March Hoe, Marie Hofer, Mrs. F. M. Jencks, 
Inter-Municipal Research Communnen, Dr. Ossian Lang, James Loeb, Mrs. Marvin 
T. Lyon, Dr. Bertha F. Lubitz, George McAmeny, Mrs. George E. Marcus, George 
FE. Marcus, May M: atthews, Metropolitan Parks Association, Maude E. Miner, 
Henry Mottet, Ernesto Nelson, Henry Phipps, I. Poel, Mrs. W. C. Osborne, Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, Pauline Robinson, Clara Sanger, C. Maria Seaton, Mrs. Vladi- 
mir Simkowitch, Anna Earlin Spencer, William R. Stewart, J. G. Phelps Stokes, 
Francis H. Tabor, Lawrence Veiller, Lillian Wald, E. N. Warburg, Felix War- 
burg, E. Stagg Whitin, Evangeline D. Whitney, Mrs. Clara Williams, Gaylord 
Wilshire, Lewis S. Wolff, Mrs. John Van Doren Young; PINTAGE: William P. 
Letchworth; POUGHKEEPSIE: Emma Putnam; ROCHESTER: Ben. B. Chance, 
Dr. S. L. Elsner, William Drescher, Mrs. Ida P. Farley, George M. Forbes, A. E. 
Hines, Mary E. Masten, Mary P. Morse. S. P. Moulthrop, Mrs. Benjamin Rich, 
Josephine Shatz, Winfred J. Smith, George B. Willi ah RYE: Harriet T. Stone; 
YONKE RS: Mary Marshall Butler, Homer Folk; TICA: Thomas R. Proctor; 
WHITE PLAINS: Mrs. Mary A. Jordan. 


NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL: Frank B. Rankin; FAYETTEVILLE: E. B. 
Beard; GOLDSBORO: Mrs. Sarah Weil. 


OHIO, DAYTON: Edward G. Pease; CLEVELAND: George A. Bellamy, Dr. G. W. 
Ehler, Rev. Moses J. Griess, Dr. W. H. ere? John Maloney, Flora S. 
Mather, E. C. Offinger, H. B. Woolston: CINCINNATI: W. J. Breed, Minnie 
B. Colburn, Mrs. T. J. Emery, D. B. Gamble, William Christie Herron, Mrs. A. 
Howard Hinkle, C. M. Hubbard, Dr. Sidney y. Rauh. Mrs. A. Rheinstrom, Lester 
Rothschild, Mrs. Louis N. Stix, G. F. Thompson, H. Belle Whitaker; COLUM- 
BUS: Florence Bell, Esther Eaton, Mabeyve Frank, Marie Grogune, Hazel Hug- 
gins, Helen Johnston, Margaret McCarty, Wallace Miller. Helen Roberts, E. W. 
Rochen, Clara. Schuman; GIRARD: Mary Morgan; OBERLIN: Dr. Delphine 
Hanna, Mary Emily Sinclair; TIFFIN: Mrs. S. B. Sneath; TOLEDO: Rev. Ernest 
B. Allen; WARREN: W. B. Kilpatrick, Lauren P. Smith. 


OREGON, PORTLAND: Helen F. Spaulding. 


PENNSYLVANIA, os : EGHENY: Annie E. McCord: BRYN MAWR: Gonrute 
Ely; CHESTNUT HILL: E. W. Clark: HARRISBURG: E. B. Horton; HA 
TON: Elliott P. Aan NORRISTOWN: Irving P. Wanger; PHILADELP fit A: 
Mary Blakeston, Joshua L. Bailey, E. Josephine Brazier, C. M. Clark, Francis R. 
Cope, Jr., Mrs. Walter Cope, Andrew Wright Crawford, Martha Falconer, Samuel 
S. Fels, Henry M. Fisher, Mary S. Garrett, Mrs. Charles J. Hatfield, H. B. Hell- 
frick, S. D. Irwin, Prof. Lindsey, Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, Mrs John Markoe, Mary 
T. Mason, John T. Morris. Vincent Oliver, Harry M. Sherwood. William A. 
Sticker, \W G. Tyler, Ellis D. William, Clinton Rogers W oodruff ; PITTSBURG: 
Mrs. Samuel Ammon, Edith P. Chase, N. L. Horton, Beulah Kennard, Pitts- 
burg Playground Association; READING: William McCormick: SCRANTON: C. 
R. H. Jackson; SWARTHMORE: George A. Marr; WILKES-BARRE: Charles 
F. Johnson; WILLIAMSBURG: J. E. Egbert; WYNCOTT: Mary W. Lippincott. 


RHODE ISLAND, NEWPORT: Arthur B. Emmons; PROVIDENCE: William L. 
Coop, Blanche Leavitt, Luella K. Leavitt, Mary F. Leavitt, Mrs. Caesar Misch. 


TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE: P. P. Claxton, Lida M. Ross. 
TEXAS, AUSTIN: Dr. A. Caswell Ellis. 

VIRGINIA, RICHMOND: W. W. Gillette, William J. Reithard. 
VERMONT, BURLINGTON: Byron N. Clark. 


WASHINGTON, TACOMA: Miss N. B. Holbrook; SEATTLE: A. G. Douthiil, Austin 
E. Griffiths, Nettie A. Sawyer. 


WISCONSIN, BELOIT: Robert C. aegis: M agg “ods Dr. C. Elsom, Albert A. 
Johnson, Library, University of isconsin, manuel finan Mische; MIL- 


WAUKEE: Charles G. Carpenter, C. H. ee ay T. P. Schumacher. 


CANADA, ECHO HILL: Mabel Peters: LONDON: John S. Pearce; MOWAT: Mrs. 
Merrell: TORONTO: J. W. Bengough, John Chambers, J. J. Kelso: 


WINNIPEG: H. R. Haddock. 
PORTO RICO, PONCE: Alexander H. Leo. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership is classified as follows: 

1. Athletic Members—Children meeting certain physical condi- 
tions hereafter determined ; no fee for membership. 

2. Journal Members.—To receive the journal of the Association, 
but without vote or eligibility to office: fee, one dollar for the calen- 
dar year. 

3. Associate Members—To receive publications of the Associa- 
tion ; fee, five dollars or more, for the calendar year. 

4. Sustaining Members—To receive publications of the Associa- 
tion; fee, ten dollars or more, for the calendar year. 

5. Council Members—Officers, Executive Committee, Superin- 
tendents of Playground Systems, Founders of Playgrounds, and 
persons elected by local organizations to this position in accordance 
with the Constitution ; fee, two dollars annually. 

6. Honorary Members—Persons connected in some distin- 
guished way with the cause, and elected by the Council. 

All dues are for the calendar year in which dues are paid, unless 
another calendar year is indicated by the member at the time of 
payment. 

7. Patrons—All subscribing $100 or more for any one calendar 
year. 

8. Life Members—All subscribing $1,000 or more in any one 
calendar year. 

All dues and contributions include subscription to the monthly 
journal, The Playground. 

The names of life members will be published in each number 
of the magazine. 

The lists of sustaining and associate members will be printed in 
the December number. 

The class of patron members has just been organized. The 
names appear in the present and subsequent numbers. 

Any organization in which there are not less than ten Journal 
Members or other members paying annual dues is entitled to one 
representative in the Council. 

All inquiries should be made to the Secretary and Asst. Treas- 
urer, Dr. Henry S. Curtis, 205 Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 
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